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" Noio  these  are  the  names  of  the  different  pieces  of  their  gold,  and  of  their  sUver, 
according  to  their  value.  And  the  names  are  given  by  the  Nephites;  far  they  did  not 
reckon  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  who  were  at  Jerusalem;  neither  did  they  measure  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jeics,  but  they  altered  their  reckoning  and  their  measure,  according  to  the 
minds  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  in  every  generation,  until  the  reign  of  the  Judges; 
they  having  been  established  by  Ring  Mosiah.'' -Booil  op  Mormon,  Book  of  Alma,  chap- 
ter VIII ; verse  8. 
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BIIHETALLISlfl  HISTORY. 

E “ 5i;  “h.  ;:i"srxrji=E  ^ 

L if  theiv  equali-  y could  be  compelled,  leaves  this  solitavy  utterance  of  allege 
spiration  in  a ba<  way. 


FROM  1600  TO  1792. 

When  the  I uritans  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1680, 

waf  tfX't“  IX^T^hTgreat  commercial  country,  Holland,  mainUined 

tr"  fu  "'Xe;:it  J o,  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 

„ Xl  AC  -ordinv  to  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  tables,  there  were  produced  from  1498  to 

IsJabout  300,0  4)  ounces  of  gold  and  fill  ToTsTl 

t.ty  of  the  prod  ret  - ^ " ‘^^^“LXouldlor  by  the  greater  compara- 
silver  to  1 of  go  d.  This  -VVest  Africa,  while 

tivedifflculty  of  obtaining  gold.  At  this  peiiod  gom  ^ ^ the  two  metals 

SSrmo^  ;:::iX':‘’oTd“ 

"‘TnWM'wIrn'the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  commercial 

"an  "■  T ;mf we"X  ^ r S^etXl  tX!' i“n  Tm  iXoOO 

that  had  been  a hoiked  by  p -d  + • Rnlivna  had  been  found,  and  the  patio 

ico,  the  still  cel  ebrated  mines  o o osi,  -ppf  „reen  1601  and  1620  more  than  three 
process  of  worl  ing  ore  had  been  mventoh  the  price  had 

times  as  much  silver  was  produced  as  had  been  n P j of  gold. 

fallen  until  13.  .5  ounces  of  silver  were  f the  output  of 

In  the  next  tw  mty  years  Hieie  was  a s ^ .vhile  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  that  the 

X ?e"  ttd'grwt  lirn^Sere  was  a relative  decrease  in  the  product 

of  silver,  acco,  ipanied  by  an  ^ t,  its  at- 

tempt  to  susta  n the  two  metals.  Gol  S j leOOto  1792— gold 

the  krone,  an  1 during  the  penod  whmh  11.80  to  15.17.  In 

rose  or  silver  i ell  until  the  ratio  between  times  it  had  been 

the  inteiwenm  ,,  this  ikgn  to  fix  the  ratio  by  law  at  13 

S 1 ttoe  Vh^n  the  marke'i  ratio  was  really  about  13  to  1,  and  the  consequence 
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■*  was  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  kingdom  and  general  distress  among  the 

working  people.  In  1614  the  King  ordered  that  the  exportation  of  coin  should 
cease.  This  was  naturally  ineffective.  Proclamation  after  proclamation  followed, 
and  Charles  I.  continued  the  absurd  financial  policy  of  his  father.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamations,  and  in  1636  there  was  a fur- 
ther demonstration  of  Gresham’s  law.  The  guineas  were  selling  for  a premium  in 
clipped  shillings,  and  the  law  undertook  to  fix  their  value,  deci-eeing  that  a guinea 
should  not  be  taken  for  more  than  a certain  number  of  shillings.  The  good  shil- 
lings were  worth  more  than  this  and  at  once  disappeared  in  the  melting  pot,  the 
worn  and  clipped  shillings  alone  appearing  in  circulation.  Trade  sprang  up  in  the 
good  shillings,  and  in  the  case  before  the  Star  Chamber  seven  persons  were  con- 
victed of  “ culling  out  the  most  weighty  pieces  of  the  coin  of  this  realm  and  melting 
them  down  and  exporting  the  same,  as  well  as  foreign  coin  and  bullion,  to  foreign 
ports.”  The  culprits  were  fined  £8,100,  it  having  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
^ the  Star  Chamber  that  they  had  made  a profit  of  netween  £7,000  and  £8,000  a year 
by  their  practices. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  George  I.  various  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  gold  and  good  silver  coin.  French  louis-d’or  and  moidores  were  found 
circulating  in  England  at  a valuation  greater  than  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  law, 
therefore,  decreed  that  they  should  pass  for  their  real  worth,  and  they  immediately 
disappeared  from  circulation.  Under  an  act  of  William  III.  (1696),  which  endured 
for  sixteen  days,  the  guinea  was  made  worth  twenty-six  shillings.  At  the  end  of 
that  brief  time  another  act  made  the  guinea  worth  twenty-two  shillings.  Both 
were  ineffectual. 

Nothing  but  clipped  or  cheap  money  passed.  Gold  was  undervalued  as  to  worn 
shillings,  and  overvalued  as  to  good  shillings,  while  the  good  shillings  were 
melted  into  bullion  and  bought  and  sold  as  a commodity.  In  16S'9  the  silver  of 
the  kingdom  was  recoined  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  Government,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  John  Locke  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  stated  in  a letter  to 
Sir  John  Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  that  there  should  be  only  one  metal 
coined,  and  that  should  be  silver,  for,  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  double 
standard  of  Great  Britain,  silver  was  “ the  money  of  the  world,”  as  Locke  stated 
it  to  be,  just  as  much  in  the  time  of  William  III.  and  George  I.  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  when  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  bought  their  fields  and  flocks 

with  silver  shekels.  ’ 

Notwithstanding  the  recoinage,  clipped  silver  continued  to  circulate  and  the 
new  and  good  coins  disappeared.  In  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury only  £64,000  was  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  The  speculative  character 
of  the  currency  brought  great  distress.  In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  Master  of 
the  Mint,  was  asked  by  George  I.  for  an  opinion,  and  he  recommended  the  reduction 
of  the  guinea  to  twenty-one  shillings.  This  did  not  retain  the  good  silver,  for  then 
the  guinea  was  worth  only  20s.  8d. 

— In  the  meantime  the  currency  difficulties  of  the  mother  country  were  experi- 

enced in  the  American  colonies,  where,  in  1651,  a mint  had  been  illegally  estab- 
lished at  Boston  for  the  coinage  of  light  “Pine-tree”  shillings.  Finally  the  evil 
became  so  great  that,  in  1774,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  limiting  the  right 
to  coin  silver  to  the  Government  and  making  it  a legal  tender  by  tale  to  the 
amount  of  of  £25_  Above  that  it  was  legal  tender  by  weight  only. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  silver  question  when  the  first  coinage  act  of  this 
country  was  passed  in  1792.  The  act  of  1774  was  powerless  to  fix  the  mutual  ratio 
of  gold  and  silver  values.  The  ratio  in  1773  and  1774  was  14.62  to  1.  In  1775  it  rose 
to  14.72,  but  in  1776,  when  the  act  was  extended,  for  at  first  it  was  only  temporary, 
the  ratio  fell  to  14.55,  and  in  1777  it  fell  still  further,  to  14.54.  Silver  grew  dearer, 
notwithstanding  adverse  legislation  in  Great  Britain. 
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A SINGLE  STANDARD  ADOPTED  IN  EUROPE. 

ur  age  act  for  the  United  States  was  passed  in  1792  Silver  was  octu. 
d in  1794  and  gold  in  1795.  The  first  silver  dollar  contained  the 
X gXaiLs  ;t  fme®sUver  as  the  standard  dollar  ot  to-day.  Gold  was 
ai  id  the  gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grams  of  pure  g<dd. 

.ai  still  ^struggling  with  the  currency  question.  Her  corn merce, 
ai  d working  people  were  suffering  by  reason  of  uncertainty  as  to 
T drculating  coins.  Although  the  gold  sovereign  was  the  standard 
’ ^ -as  a legaf  tender  for  all  debts.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a legal  tender 
tl  le  amount  of  £25,  but  for  amounts  above  that  it  was  legal  tender 

1 f tie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  silver  was  generally  sup- 
m rcial  circles  to  be  the  English  standard,  and  Adam  Smith,  in  his 

t le  principle  of  foreign  exchange,  assumed  that  the  metallic  cu 
la  Id  Ld  France  were  the  same,  and  that  both  were  silver.  In  this 
gi  n by  undervaluing  gold,  making  the  ratio  15  to  I whereas  the  true 

w IS  15.17  to  1.  The  latter  was  the  ratio  in  England. 

dc  pted  the  single  gold  standard  in  1798,  six  years  after  the  enactinent 

X;  age  law.  The  temporary  law  of  ITO  having  been  contmued  m 
n extended  in  1798  by  acts  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  1 g 
es  trained  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a certain  sum,  suspended  the 
re  • and  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  silver  to  be  coined  or  any  sil- 

,ii  ed  to  be  delivered.  The  first  ot  the  acts  ot  1798 

)9  and  In  that  year  the  two  coinage  and  currency  acts  of  1798  were 

d'  nd^passed  under  the  gold  standard  ; for  gold  becomes  the  single 
« untry  when  the  mints  are  closed  to  private  coinage  of  other  metals, 
it  was  in  circulation  continued  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  at  the  estab- 

2 to  the  guinea,  much  to  its  advantage,  for  the  suspension  of  further 
K-:.,  bullion  raisU  the  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the  current  silver 
■ vas  overrated  by  the  mint  laws,  tor  while  its  market  price  w 

1 )S.  an  ounce  to  5s.  1 l-2d.,  it  would  have  become  worth  5s.  -d.  by 

t < 4 the  act  of  1798  on  the  comparative  prices  of  silver 
rei  rose  from  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.  under  the  act  of  1797,  restricting  the  p y- 
cii . bv  the  Bank  of  England  in  anticipation  of  a possible  discount  on 
Z ' XtembXr  ot  the  same  year  it  tell  back  to  5s.  Id.,  and  i t remained 
ibi  irhood^or  some  time.  The  following  are  the  ratios  of  values  foi  the 
lo  ving  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1798 : 

....15.74  to  1 1804..-.- 15-41  to  1 

■■  15.68  to  1 1805 - ] \ 

" ■■■; 15.46  to  1 1806 - J 

^ ^ j . -t  -1  15.43  to  1 


1 »7QQ 

....  15.74  to  1 

1804. 

iQnn 

....  15.68  to  1 

1805. 

1Q01 

. 15.46  to  1 

1806 

15.26  to  1 

1807 

1 

....  15.41  to  1 

1808 

From  this 

statement,  taken  from  Dr.  Soi 

■"“XobllTn “'thtr/ean rsw'Fmncradopted  by“ law  the  silver  tranc  as  the 
price  obtainin , that  yea  g„itaerland  tollowed.  These  nations  then 

monetary  uni  :,  and  BeU  > “ between  1801-1810  was  a little 

^1^50  ner  cenT  ot  the  tota?  product  ot  the  two  metals,  and  while  the  price 
Tcreased  in  1 305,  probably  in  consequence  ot  the  increased  output,  it  increased  in 


price  obtainin 
monetary  uni 
fixed  the  ratic 
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’ 1806  and  1807,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  Continental  Govern- 

ments. In  1808  the  price  fell  to  a point  lower  than  it  had  ev  2r  yet  reached,  but  it 
recovered  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  although  it  did  not  reach  Ihe  prices  of  1801  and 

the  year  immediately  following. 

The  gold  standard  was  not  formally  adopted  by  England  untd  1816,  and  even 
that  act  was  followed  by  a general  rise  in  the  p;-ice  of  silver.  Gold  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  instead  of  silver,  because  the  “ common  people  had  found  it  more 
convenient.  Transactions  ot  any  importance  required  so  great  a weight  of  silver 
that  the  burden  of  transportation  became  onerous  and  expensive.  Native  gold 
coins  were  not  circulating  in  England  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  French  gold,  undervalued  at  home,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  circulat- 
ing at  more  than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Lord  Liverpool,  speaking  of  this  era  said 
“It  is  evident  that  * * * the  common  people  had  become  accustomed  to 

, the  use  of  gold  coins,  and  the  reason  which  induced  them  still  to  prefer  them  was, 
perhaps,  the  convenience  of  making  large  payments  in  coins  of  that  metal. 

The  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain  became  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling. 
The  legal  gold  coins  are  the  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  two-sovereign  and  five- 
sovereign  pieces.  Actually  the  gold  coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 

Silver  is  still  legal  tender  in  Great  Britain,  but  only  to  the  amount  of  £v,  and 
the  legal  ratio  is  14.28781  to  1.  Silver  is  coined  on  account  of  the  Government  only. 
Gold  is  coined  at  private  account  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d  per  ounce. 
Practically  the  Bank  of  England  alone  sends  gold  bars  to  the  mint  for  coinage, 
paving  individual  owners  of  bullion  £3  17s.  9d.,  the  l^d.  being  supposed  to  com- 
pensate the  bank  for  the  loss  of  interest  while  the  bars  are  being  transformed  into 
coin.  Most  of  the  English  colonies  have  adopted  the  gold  standard  and  the  mon^ 
tary  system  of  the  mother  country.  The  monetary  unit  in  Canada,  howe^^r,  is 
the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States.  The  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong 
^ havl  adopted  the  single  silver  standard,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  currency 

of  the  adjoining  peoples.  ^ -i 

The  British  India  currency  law  dates  back  to  1835.  It  makes  the  coun  ry  si  % er 
monometallic,  and  the  rupee  the  monetary  unit.  The  mohur  is  a gold  com,  but 
gold  is  not  a legal  tender.  The  ratio  of  coinage  is  15  to  1.  The  recent  suspension 
of  silver  coinage  for  private  account  places  India  on  a gold  basis,  and  unless  tliere 
is  a return  to  the  old  order  the  gold  standard  must  be  formally  adopted.  A money 
standard  that  cannot  be  coined  on  private  account  is  an  anomaly  that  will  not 

criclvi  1^6. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  various  coinage  laws  of  Europe 
that  Locke’s  dictum  was  growing  in  favor,  and  that  the  experiences  of  the  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  had  gradually  led  men  of  affairs  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  nation  could  maintain  a double  standard.  The  growth  of  international 
commerce  had  led  to  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  rate  for  bills  of  ex- 
chano-e  was  easily  computed  if  the  countries  between  which  they  circulated  pos- 
sessed the  same  standard  of  value,  the  same  ratio  and  coins  of  like  intrinsic  value ; 
but  as  this  was  never  the  case,  and  the  price  varied  with  fluctuations  in  the  maiket 
values  of  the  two  metals,  with  their  exports  and  imports,  with  legislative  acts  and 
with  increase  or  diminution  of  product,  the  trade  in  bills  of  exchange  became  a 
speculation  in  gold  and  silver.  Foreign  com  merce  and  domestic  trade  became  un- 
slttleA.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a general 
tendency  in  Europe  towards  monometallism.  England  chose  gold  and  Fi ance  sil- 
ver. But  although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  to  establish  a single  silver 
standard,  the  law  of  1803  was  bimetallic,  and  gold  was  not  driven  out  of  circula- 
tion until  under  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  price  of  gold  rose,  and  silver  alone 
circulated  From  1820  to  1847  gold  was  constantly  at  a premium  m France. 

When  England  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  the  Netherlands  was  a silver 
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monometallir  country,  but,  while  it  did  not  follow  England’s  example,  it  adopted 

the  double  st  andard  in  1816,  returning  in  1847  to  the  single  silver  standard. 

Germanj  was  a single  silver  standard  country  until  its  currency  reform  of 
1871,  as  until  lately  has  been  Austria,  although  it  is  now  putting  into  operation  the 

single  ffold  s andard. 


III. 

THE  GOLD  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  ten  lency  of  European  countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  toward!  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard.  This  course  was  dictated  by 
common  pn  dence  and  a desire  to  simplify  transactions  between  the  various  coun- 

M Che\-  adier  was  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  in  Europe  of  the  use  of  sil- 
ver as  a m mey  metal,  and  he  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  gold  disap- 
peared from  France  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  not  m circulation,  whi  e 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  eminent  English  statistician,  asserts  that  gold  was  .constantly  at  a 
premium  in  France  from  1820  to  1847.  It  ought  to  be  explained  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  1 hat  the  French  law  of  1803  first  fixed  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  If  there  is 

any  magic  i i that  ratio  to  keep  the  metals  at  a parity  it  had  ^ ^ 

shL  itself  n the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  for  Colonne  fixed  the  ratio  15^  to  1 in  1785, 
and  the  stai  ute  of  1803  merely  affirmed  what  already  existed,  and  extended  its  life. 

Colonne  ch(  se  the  ratio  because  gold  w^as  thereby  overvalued. 

In  1785  he  commercial  ratio  was  14.92  to  1,  and  in  1803  it  was  15.41.  This  ratio 
was  mainta  ned  for  two  years,  but  in  1805  it  became  15.79  to  1 ; in  1806  it  ^^s  15.52 
in  1807  it  f e 1 below  the  French  legal  ratio  once  more,  but  gold  recovered  and  in  0 
the  actual  r itio  was  16.08  to  1.  It  was  not  again  as  low  as  15/^  until  1814,  and 
six  years  g<  Id  was  overvalued  by  the  French  coinage  law.  In  1820,  however,  the 
ratio  was  o ice  more  above  15^,  and  remained  above  for  twenty  . ^ 

one  year,  840,  it  was  below.  Again  it  rose  in  1841  to  lo.70,  and  did  «ot  fall 

again  imtil  1851,  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  m 

tfalia.  On.  e more  the  ratio  was  below  15«  tor  one  year  only.  In  185-  it  wm 
15  59  It  t gain  fell  below  15^  in  1853,  and  remained  below  for  eight  years.  In 
1861  the  a<  tual  and  legal  ratios  in  France  were  the  same  ; for  .the  next  s^  yeara 
gold  was  i .vervalued.  In  1867  it  was  again  undervalued,  and  the  difference 
since  then  1 as  been  increasing  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

The  experience  of  France  in  undertaking  to  . 

two  metal  I was  not  happy.  Since  Colonne  determined  on  the  ratio  of  UA 
nnp  hiindrf  d and  nine  years  ago,  that  has  been  below  the  market  ratio  seventy- 
one  years  ; it  has  been  equal  to  the  market  ratio  one  year  and  above  it  th.rty-six 

veare  In  other  words,  it  has  expressed  the  truth  once  during  that  long  period 

Since  1803  ?old  has  been  undervalued  in  France  sixty-eight  years,  correctly  value 

one  vear  8 nd  overvalued  twenty-one  years. 

K the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1808  to  proytde  France  wtth  a 

.Invle  Stan  lard  of  silver,  but  nature  was  against  them,  an.l  by  ciroulatmg  gold  the 

rdency  was  t exclude  their  favorite  meW  circulation,  until  warcame  to 

rte  assifta  ice  of  the  financiers,  when  the  ratio  of  15>i  to  1 became  an  hndervahni. 
tion  of  gol  1,  whereupon  gold  disappeared  and  silver  constituted  the  circulation. 

Silver  Is  the  emulating  medium  in  1803,  and  remained  so  until  the  gr^t 
gold  disco,  eries  brought  a flood  of  the  yellow  metal  to 

1853  eold  xegan  to  appear  in  the  French  circulation,  and  the  people  like  me 
people  of  1 Ingland  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  it  prefe 
ble  ^by  rea  sol  of  its  smaller  bulk  and  weight,  to  the  heavy  five  franc  pieces- 
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This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1867,  when  the  discovery  of  the  great  silver 
deposits  had  begun  to  be  made.  The  Comstock  lode  was  discovered  m 1-59  but 
the  Belcher  bonanza  was  not  found  until  1864 ; the  Chollar-Potosi  bonanza  in  8 , 

the  Hale  and  Norcross  bonanza  in  1866.  During  the  period  when  the  gold  dis- 
coveries were  being  made  the  price  of  silver  gradually  rose  in  London  from  o9 
per  ounce  in  1848  to  61  in  1864,  but  it  did  not  fall  below  60d.  until  1873,  w hen 

the  average  price  was  59  )^d.  . 

In  the  mean  time  the  commercial  countries  of  Europe  were  coming  to  the  gold 

standard.  The  attempt  to  maintain  the  single  silver  standard  was  ^out  o e 
abandoned.  So  much  silver  was  deposited  for  coinage  at  the  mint  of  France  a 
the  mint  could  not  have  performed  its  expected  task  in  much  less  than  two  years. 
The  currency  was  becoming  inflated.  Exchanges  were  disturbed  and  France  was 
suffering  from  cheap  money.  In  addition  to  the  silver  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  output  of  the  silver  mines  of  this  country,  the 
closing  of  the  German  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  sale  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s stores  for  the  purchase  of  gold  needed  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 

had  reduced  the  price  of  silver.  , , . j j m. 

Germany  abandoned  silver  in  1871  and  adopted  the  single  gold  standard.  The 

suspension  of  silver  coinage  was  followed  by  the  melting  down  of  the  old  coins  and 
the  sale  of  the  bullion.  This  sale  was  stopped  in  1879.  While  it  was  going  on  the 
price  of  silver  in  London  fell  from  60  i^d.  in  1871  to  51  J^d.  in  1879.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Germany’s  demonetization  of  silver  had  much  to  do  with  this 
decline  in  price ; but,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a decline  had  set  in  six  years 

before  1871.  wu-i 

During  thab^ix  years  silver  had  gone  down  only  about  Id.  on  the  ounce.  vVhiie,^ 

therefore,  the  whole  decline  in  price  from  1871  to  1879  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
action  of  Germany,  most  of  it  is. evidently  due  to  the  coinage  law  of  the  new  em- 
pire. Since  Germany  stopped  selling,  the  price  of  silver  has  declined  about  20d. 
and  this  decline  has  not  been  arrested  by  the  two  silver  purchase  laws  enacted  by 

the  United  States.  . , , , . - 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  decline  has  been  partly  aided  by  the  closing  of 

the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  silver,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment in  deciding  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard.  The  Latin  Union  was  formed 
in  1865.  The  metallic  coinage  of  Continental  Europe  was  in  a most  deplorable 
condition,  and  the  silver  countries  found  themselves,  in  contrast  witli  Great 
Britain,  at  a serious  commercial  disadvantage.  Therefore,  France,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  formed  a union,  and  they  were  subsequently  joined  by  Greece  and 
Italy.  Silver  token  coinage  was  adopted,  and,  following  the  English  S3'stem,  it 
was  made  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50  francs,  equivalent  to  £2,  or  $10. 

In  1876  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  were  closed  to  the  coinage  of  silver  on 
private  account,  and  while,  as  had  been  said,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  action 
had  some  effect  on  the  price  of  silver,  that  effect  was  not  great,  for  the  price  was 
52  3^d  in  1876,  and  it  was  not  until  1881  that  it  fell  permanently  below  52d.  Bel- 
gium, acting  alone,  had  already  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver.  Holland  fol- 
lowed  Germany,  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  temporarily  in  1873  and  per- 
manently in  1875.  Spam  adopted  the  monetary  system  of  the  Latin  Union  m 
1868,  but  in  1878  determined  that  silver  should  be  coined  on  State  account  only. 

Austria  suspended  silver  coinage  in  1879.  , a.  ^ 

While  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  inducing  the  United  States  to  r^ 

habilitate”  that  metal  by  the  Allison  Purchase  act,  Europe  was  adopting  the  single 
gold  standard. 
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IV. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE  1873. 

The  exp  irience  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  bimetallism  dur- 
ing the  firsi  eighty  years  of  its  history  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  France. 
It  had  a th«  oretical  double  standard,  but  was  practically  monometallic.  It  was 
also  like  tha  t of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  good 
coin  was  ho;  irded  and  sold  abroad,  and  the  coin  that  circulated  was  the  worn  and 
light  foreigi  coin  that  came  into  a country  where  it  was  able  to  procure  more 
than  its  intiinsic  worth. 

The  first  coinage  act  of  this  country  was  passed  in  1792.  The  question  of  cur- 
rency at  tha  t time  seems  to  have  excited  merely  a languid  interest  in  Congress, 
and  for  som  j time  it  was  doubtful  if  a mint  would  be  established.  The  probable 
cost  of  its  I laintenance  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  objection.  The  matter  of 
coinage  was  practically  settled  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  For 
once  those  ■ >ld  and  persistent  political  enemies,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  came 
together  an  I decided  that  both  metals  should  be  used  and  that  the  ratio  should 

be  15  to  1.  XI,  1 

It  was  \ he  English  ratio  and  the  French  system  coming  together.  England 

was  examin  ng  the  coinage  question  for  herself,  and  had  temporarily  suspended 
free  coinagi  of  silver,  but  the  people  of  this  country  had  little  commercial  ex- 
perience to  nstruct  them  in  the  consequences  of  bimetallism,  and  accepted  the 
double  Stan  lard  because  gold  and  silver  had  both  been  the  money  metals  of  the 
world  from  time  immemorial.  After  a fashion  that  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  date 
the  people  >f  this  country  insisted  on  acquiring  their  experience  for  themselves 

and  paying  for  it. 

ll  92-1834  Silver  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

The  coi  lage  act  was  passed  in  1792,  but  the  first  silver  was  actually  coined  in 
1794  and  th-  •,  first  gold  in  1795.  Under  the  first  statute  the  silver  dollar  weighed 
416  grains,  ,485  parts  pure  and  179  parts  alloy.  The  fine  silver  in  a dollar  was, 
therefore,  t len  as  now,  371.25  grains.  The  gold  eagle  weighed  270  grams,  ll-12ths 
fine,  so  thut  a gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  ratio  es- 
tablished w IS  not  the  true  ratio.  Gold  was  undervalued.  An  ounce  of  gold  was 
worth  mort  than  15  ounces  of  silver ; it  was  worth  15.17  ounces.  The  new  coins, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  did  not  circulate.  The  Government  itself  was  largely 
responsible  for  it  permitted  the  cheap  and  worn  foreign  coin  which  came  to  it  in 
payment  ol  its  customs  dues  to  go  out  into  the  circulation,  once  more,  to  illus- 
trate the  tr  ith  of  Gresham’s  law.  Gold  was  exported,  and  quantities  of  our  new 
eagles  wer.  i seen  in  the  show  windows  of  European  goldsmiths.  In  1793  only 
were  the  le  jal  and  market  ratios  the  same.  In  1794  the  ratio  was  15.37  to  1,  and 
not  once  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  15  to  1 prevailed,  except  in  1793,  was  gold  down  to 
the  value  fi  xed  by  Congress. 

Neithei  the  gold  nor  the  silver  circulating,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
suspended  i n 1804,  and  none  were  coined  again  until  1830,  when  1,000  were  struck 
off.  None  vere  coined  after  that  until  300  were  struck  off  in  1839.  Then  the 
coinage  we  it  on,  but  it  was  1869  before  the  number  minted  in  any  year  reached 
400  000,  and  1871  before  it  was  1,000,000.  In  1873,  the  year  when  silver  was 
demonkize  1,  the  mints  coined  only  $293,600,  which  measures  the  desire  of  the 
bullion  ow)  lers  of  that  time  for  the  preservation  of  silver  as  a money  mccal  at  the 

ratio  of  16  • o 1 then  prevailing.  , , , „ , * 

Gold  ei  tirely  disappeared  from  circulation  by  1817,  and  no  gold  dollars  what- 
ever were  c oined  until  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  estab- 
hshment  ol  American  coins  as  circulating  currency  was  a work  of  great  labor, 
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attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  early  yeai*s  of  the  Republic  were  years  of 
struggle,  war  and  financial  distress.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  United  States 
Bank  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  currency  of 
more  than  uncertain  value.  Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  1814,  and 

metallic  money  was  practically  unknown.  , , , * c 

So  disastrous  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country  was  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  paper  currency  that  in  1816  the  money  question  came  up  in  Congress 
for  discussion.  The  United  States  Bank  was  rechartered,  and  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing branches  with  the  privilege  of  issue  was  granted  to  it.  After  that  for  a 

time  the  country  had  paper  money  based  upon  foreign  com.  ^ . 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  establish  our  own  coin  and  to  prevent  the  inroad 
of  foreign  coin,  but  nature  insisted  on  having  its  own  way.  A proposition  was 
made  to  Congress  to  return  to  the  devices  that  had  been  found  futile  in  the  reigns 
of  Janies  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  American  emus.  a 

1816  and  1819  laws  were  passed  providing  that  foreign  gold  com  should  no  e 

legal  tender  in  this  country,  but  this  accomplished  nothing,  and  in  18.3  all 
foreign  gold  coins  were  made  receivable  for  the  public  lands,  while  in  1834  an  act 
was  passed  making  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili  and  Central  America  and 
the  five-franc  piece  of  France  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value. 

1834-1873  Gold  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

In  1834,  foreign  gold  not  being  legal  tender  under  the  laws  of  1816  and  18l», 
the  basis  of  our  circulation  was  foreign  silver  and  fractional  coin.  A movement 
now  began  in  the  interest  of  gold.  Like  the  silver  movement  of  to^ay  it  vvas 
largely  protective.  The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  discovered  in  1801,  had  be- 
gun to  yield  a generous  output  in  1828.  About  the  same  time  gold  was  discovered 
in  Georgia,  and  great  results  were  expected.  Congress  undertook  to  care  for  the 
American  gold  interest  by  changing  the  ratio  and  by  also  changing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gold  coin.  The  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1 to  16  to  1.  The  weight 
of  the  silver  dollar  was  changed  from  416  to  412.5  grains,  but  the  fine  silver  in  the 
coin,  371.25  grains,  remained  unchanged.  The  fine  gold  in  a dollar  of  the  other 

metal,  however,  was  reduced  from  24.75  to  23.22.  , . , , , i. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  an  American  industry,  the  gold  dollar,  which  had  been 

worth  under  the  old  law  $1,038,  became  worth  97)^  cents.  Silver  became  the  more 
valuable  metal  and  disappeared  from  the  circulation.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
demonetized  in  1873  a silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold  com,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  in  1833.  Up  to  the  passage  of  this  law  about  $12,000,- 
000  of  gold  had  been  coined  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  half  eagles.  Eagles  had  not 
been  coined  since  1804,  and  their  coinage  was  not  resumed  until  1838.  Double 
eao-les  were  not  coined  until  1850,  at  the  time  when  the  recent  gold  discoveries  had 
greatly  increased  the  production  of  the  metal.  In  1849  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
Lg  for  the  coinage  of  a gold  dollar  which  should  contain  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold. 

No  sooner  had  the  silver  dollar  been  underrated  than  silver  coins  began  to  be 
exported  from  this  country  in  large  quantities.  Silver  coin  became  scarce  in  the 
circulation,  except  the  Spanish-Anierican  coins  with  which  every  one  was  familiar 
thirty  years  ago.  So  greatly  was  the  market  value  of  silver  in  excess  of  its  coinage 
value  that  the  fractional  coins  began  to  disappear,  and  in  1853  our  fractional  silver 
was  made  subsidiary  and  token  money  by  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  fine 
silver  in  the  coins.  It  was  at  the  same  time  made  legal  tender  to  the  value 

Thus  the  country  continued  under  a practical  gold  monometallism,  with  sub- 
sidiary or  token  silver  coins,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873.  The  silver  dollar 
was  not  in  circulation,  because  it  was  too  valuable  for  that  use  at  the  existing  ratio. 
It  had  never  been  in  circulation.  The  only  silver  dollars  with  which  the  people  of 
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this  country  ^ ^ere  familiar  were  those  of  the  South  American  and  Central  American 
countries  mei  itioned  in  the  act  of  1834. 

Tlie  act  o f 1834  may  be  said  to  have  deliberately  driven  silver  out  of  circulation 
and  out  of  us  ; as  money,  except  for  small  change,  because  gold  was  overvalued  for 
that  purpose.  And  yet  the  price  of  silver  was  not  affected  by  that  action  of  the 
United  States , as  the  following  quotations  from  the  London  market  reports  will 
show  : 


1833  59  3-16d. 

1834  - 59 15-16d. 

183o"":""""";‘""-^^-' 59  11-16d. 

1836  60d. 

1837  - 59  916d. 

1838... - - 59  l-2d. 

1839  - 60  3-8d. 

1840  60  3-8d. 

1841  60  1-1 6d. 

1843 59  7-1 6d. 


Silver  in  ;reased  in  price,  and  the  increase  continued  during  the  years  when  the 
output  of  go  Id  was  growing  by  I’eason  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  mines  in  California 
and  Australi  i.  But  silver  began  to  fall,  as  has  already  been  shown,  after  1872.  In 
1873,  howevt  r,  the  law  that  was  passed  for  demonetization  merely  made  statutory 
a fact  that  h id  existed  for  nearly  forty  years. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1873. 

When  tl  e act  of  1873  was  passed  extraordinary  movements  affecting  currency 
were  going  c n everywhere.  That  act  has  been  made  altogether  too  important  in 
the  discussio  a of  bimetallism.  It  was  in  reality  a mere  formal  declaration  of  a fact. 
Silver  w’as  n >t  demonetized  by  it.  That  was  done  by  the  act  of  1834  changing  the 
ratio  of  the  t wo  metals  and  the  mount  of  fine  gold  in  a dollar.  The  act  of  1853  reduc- 
ing the  amo  int  of  silver  in  the  fractional  currency  and  making  it  token  money  was 
also  a movtment  strengthening  gold  monometallism.  Not  only  was  the  single 
gold  standa  d the  result  of  the  two  laws ; it  was  the  declared  intention  of  their 
movers  and  idvocates  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  in  this  manner.  The  silver  dollar 
was  not  in  c;  rculation,  because  it  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold,  and  no  one  made  an  effort, 
as  by  urging  a revision  of  the  legal  ratio  to  make  it  agree  with  the  market  ratio,  to 
secure  its  n storation.  The  great  fall  in  silver  that  was  to  occur  shortly  had  not 
set  in.  The  efore  when  the  bill,  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasui”'  and  Mr.  John  J.  Knox,  its  author,  was  presented  to  Congress  no  com- 
ment  was  m ade  on  the  fact  that  the  41334  grain  dollar  was  dropped  by  it  from  the 
silver  coinaj  e of  the  country.  The  bill  simply  provided  that  certain  pieces,  nam- 
ing them,  s lould  constitute  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States.  The  41334 
grain  dollar  was  not  included.  The  trade  dollar  was  authorized,  and,  by  mistake, 
a legal-tend'  ;r  quality  up  to  $5  was  bestowed  upon  it  as  upon  the  subsidiary  coins. 
Subsequent!  7 the  mistake  was  rectified.  Really,  the  trade  dollar  was  not  part  of 
the  coinage  of  the  country.  It  was  simply  a bit  of  silver  weighing  430  grains, 
stamped  by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  to  be  sold 
at  a profit  ir  Oriental  countries. 

It  has  I een  the  fashion  of  some  controversialists  to  say  that  the  silver  dollar 
was  surrept  tiously  demonetized.  History  does  not  sustain  the  contention.  As  has 
been  seen  fr  )m  a simple  record  of  the  events,  silver  was  demonetized  in  1834.  But 
whether  the  method  of  passing  the  act  of  1873  was  or  was  not  surreptitious  has  no 
bearing  on  t le  merits  of  bimetallism  or  of  monometallism.  They  must  stand  on  a 
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sounder  basis  than  that  or  fall  altogether,  As  a matter  of  fact  the  bill  was  before 
Congress  for  nearly  three  years.  It  was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  35, 
1870,  and  to  the  House  on  June  25.  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  on  , 
June  10,  1871,  by  a vote  of  36  to  14.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  in  1873  and 
passed,  ’with  amendments,  by  a vote  of  110  to  13.  It  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  as 
amended,  Jan.  17, 1873,  a conference  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  bill  became 
a law,  Feb.  12,  1873.  The  reports  accompanying  the  bill,  especially  Mi\  Knox’s,  ex- 
plained the  fact,  and  the  purpose  of  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage. 
This  fact  was  therefore  brought  home  to  the  members,  who  discussed  it,  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Kelley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  said  that  it  had  been  most  carefully  and 
deliberately  considered  by  the  committee,  who  had  gone  over  it  “line  by  line  and 
word  by  word.”  Although  he  subsequently  joined  the  advocates  of  free  coinage, 
he  said  on  this  occasion  that  “ it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standard.” 

All  this  is  interesting  as  history,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  question.  After  1873  and  until  1878  the  country  was  not  only  in  fact  but 
in  law  on  a gold  basis.  Silver  had  begun  to  be  cheaper,  as  has  already  been  shown ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  fall  had  become  great  enough  to  arouse  the 
owners  of  mines  and  the  friends  of  silver  generally  to  the  beginning  of  a contest. 

By  1876  the  price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  had  dropped  from  59  l-4d.  an 
ounce  in  1873  to  53  3-4d.  The  causes  of  this  decline  open  up  a veiy  interesting  field 
of  investigation  and  discussion.  The  demand  for  gold  had  been  growing  since  1849. 
The  production  of  this  metal  in  twenty-five  years  from  1851  to  1875  was  enormous. 
The  value  of  the  output  during  that  period  was  $3,317,635,000  as  against  a silver 
product  of  $1,395,125,000.  Prof.  Laughlin,  in  his  “History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States,”  has  shown  that  this  output  of  gold  was  a trifle  more  than  the  gold 
product  of  the  357  years  from  1493  to  1850.  The  price  of  gold  fell,  and  conse- 
quently obtained  a still  wider  circulation  as  money.  It  drove  silver  into  the  melt- 
ing pot,  and  threatened  the  small  change  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of 
Continental  Europe.  Therefore  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  and  the  franc  was 
lightened  just  as  our  own  50,  25  and  10  cent  pieces  were  lightened.  In  1840  the 
annual  production  of  gold  was  about  $15,000,000,  in  1851  it  was  $150,000,000. 
Between  1853  and  1864  France  absorbed  $680,000,000  of  gold  and  sent  abroad 
$345,000,000  of  silver.  There  was  no  disposition  manifested  anywhere  to  surrender 
gold  and  to  procure  silver  in  its  place.  On  the  contrary,  a decided  preference  was 
shown  for  gold,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  France,  where,  as  time  went  on,  silver 
coins  were  changed  and  limited  in  purchasing  power,  but  gold  was  left  untouched. 

In  this  country  the  annual  product  of  gold  increased  from  $889,085  in  1847  to 
$10  000  000  in  1848.  The  next  year  it  was  $40,000,000,  the  next  $50,000,000,  and  from 
then  to  1859  it  ranged  from  $50,000,000  to  $65,000,000.  In  1858  the  product  of  silver 
in  the  United  States  was  $500,000.  Before  then  it  had  never  exceeded  $50,000  in  a 
year.  It  was  not  until  after  1860  that  it  reached  $2,000,000  a year.  From  that  year 
it  vapidly  increased,  and  in  1873  it  was  $35,750,000,  while  the  product  of  gold  for  the 
same  period  was  $36,000,000.  The  production  of  silver  increased,  and  gold  about 

held  its  own. 

Undoubtedly  this  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  made  the  metal  cheaper,  but 
there  were  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  supply  to  cheapen  silver.  Alongside 
with  the  increase  there  was  a decrease  of  demand.  From  1848  to  1860,  when  the 
annual  product  of  gold  in  this  country  was  increasing  from  $10,000,000  to  $.50,000,- 
000  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000,  the  product  of  silver  was  inconsiderable. 

But  the  price  of  silver  did  not  materially  fall,  notwithstanding  the  \ncreased 
production  of  the  years  immediately  following  1860.  The  highest  prices 
ranged  from  60  3-4d.  to  61.16.  But  in  1873  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  much 
that  the  average  price  was  59  l-4d.,  and  in  the  three  follo^^ing  jeare  the 
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fall  was  so  ?reat  that  the  lowest  price  m London  in  1876  w'as  46  3-4d.  and 
the  highest  5: 1 l-2d.  By  this  time  the  annual  product  of  silver  had  grown  to  be 
$91,208,750  as  against  $115,756,750  of  gold.  The  interpretation  of  this  is  at  least 
* that  the  fall  i i price  did  not  result  wholly  from  the  increase  of  supply.  The  demand 
had  a good  d<  al  to  do  with  it.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  new  German  coinage  act 
and  the  const  quent  increase  of  the  supply  of  silver  in  the  world  s bullion  market. 

The  fact  is  th  it  from  1871  to  1876  the  German  sales  of  silver  did  not  exceed  $30,000, 

000.  At  the  iame  time  the  German  demand  for  gold  for  the  jmrpose  of  establishing 
the  single  gc  Id  standard  was  about  $414,000,000.  This  demand  for  gold  had  a 
greater  effeci  on  the  price  of  silver  than  the  sale  of  the  silver  coins  for  bullion.  At 
the  same  tim  i there  was  a decreased  demand  for  silver  on  tlui  Continent.  Belgium 
and  Holland  lad  already  closed  their  mints  to  silver,  and  the  French  mints  was 
closed  in  187( . India,  too,  helped  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  silver.  Her  in- 
debtedness t(  England  temporarily  suspended  her  enormous  power  for  absorbing  ■w- 

silver.  In  1^  69-1870  tlie  excess  of  India  imports  of  silver  was  $36,601,685  ; in  1870- 
1871  it  fell  tc  $4,709,685  ; in  1872-1873  it  was  down  to  $3,523,220.  It  was  not  back 
to  large  figui  es  until  1878.  The  effect  of  tlie  decreased  demand  is  shown  in  our  own 
statistics  of  ( xports.  In  1871  our  total  exports  of  silver  amounted  to  $31,755,780 ; in 
1876  they  we  re  down  to  $25,329,252  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion, which  i 1 the  same  year  advanced  from  $23,000,000  to  $88,800,000.  Nor  did  the 
decline  of  ex  oortations  cease  with  1876.  In  1882  they  were  only  $16,829,599,  while 
the  silver  pr.  aluct  of  the  country  had  grown  to  be  $46,800,000. 

In  additi  jn  to  the  inci’eased  supply  and  the  exceptional  state  of  things  in  India, 
the  fact  that  silver  had  generally  gone  out  of  use  as  a standard  of  value  in  Europe 
must  be  take  a into  consideration  in  seeking  for  the  I’eason  of  the  fall  in  price  in 
1876.  It  was  this  fall  that  led  to  the  movement  in  this  country  to  “rehabilitate” 
silver.  Befc  re  this,  gold  was  the  native  product  that  appealed  successfully  to  Con 
gress  for  pi  otection.  Now  silver  %vas  becoming  the  national  metal.  In  1876  n 

Colorado  wa  i admitted  as  a State,  the  enabling  act  having  been  passed  in  1875. 

The  silver  interests  thus  secured  two  Senators  in  Congress.  One  of  the  two  new 
Senators  w'a  , Henry  M.  Teller,  who  is  still  a member  of  the  body,  and  is  an  able  and 
experienced  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  1876  the  pro- 
ducts of  gok  and  silver  were  about  equal.  By  1879  the  annual  product  of  silver 
exceeded  in  commercial  value  that  of  gold,  and  this  excess  steadily  increased  until 
1893.  Then  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  causes  governing  the 
market  prio:  to  1876,  that  this  rapid  increase  of  silver  production  since  then  accounts 
ill  great  me£  sure  for  the  great  fall  of  price  from  an  average  of  52  3-4d.  to  about  33d. 

°The  mo'  ement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1876  was  very  brisk.  Several 
bills  were  in  reduced  in  the  House  for  the  issue  of  coin  notes  and  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  silver  dollar.  One  of  these  was  passed,  but  received  no  consideration 
from  the  Se:  late.  On  Nov.  5,  1877,  Mr.  Bland  introduced  a free  coinage  and  un- 
limited lega  -tender  silver  bill,  which  was  passed,  without  debate  and  undei  sus-  ^ 
pension  of  1 he  rules,  by  a vote  of  163  to  34.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
itwas  place  I in  charge  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  reported  it  back  from  the  Finance 
Committee  vith  important  amendments.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  Feb.  15,  18(8, 
bv  a vote  ol  48  to  21.  As  it  passed  it  provided  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  not 
less  than  $2  000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  or  not  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  “ at 
the  market  price  thereof,”  the  bullion  to  be  coined  into  412  1-2  grain  dollars. 

Silver  certilicates  and  an  international  monetary  conference  were  provided  for. 

Free  coinag ; was  defeated.  After  some  protest  the  House  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendn  ents  by  a vote  of  203  to  72.  On  Feb.  28  President  Hayes  vetoed  tlm 
bill.  On  th  3 same  day  both  houses  passed  it  over  his  veto.  While  the  discussion 
of  these  me  isures  was  in  progress  Senator  Matthews  secured  the  passage  of  a reso- 
lution decla  ;ing  that  the  United  States  might  lawfully  redeem  its  bonds  in  silver 
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dollars  The  result  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  immediately  felt.  Our 
bonds  began  to  come  back  from  Europe.  In  one  week  $10,000,000  of  them  were 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the  amount  sent  home  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Allison 
to  have  reached  $100,000,000.  We  had  warning  fifteen  years  ago  of  what  has 

resulted  from  the  act  of  1890. 

Under  the  act  of  1878  the  Treasury  never  coined  more  than  $2,000,000  wortn  oi 

silver  a month.  Sometimes  the  bullion  owners  demanded  more  than  the  market 
rates  when  Secretary  Sherman,  interpreting  the  law  as  Mr.  Carlisle  afterward  inter- 
preted it  declined  to  make  the  purchases.  Tlie  Government  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  the  new  silver  dollars  into  circulation.  The  people  would  not  take  tliem. 
The  Clearing-House  in  New  York  declined  to  receive  the  certificates  in  settlement 
of  balances,  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  for- 
bade national  banks  from  joining  an  association  covered  by  such  a ride  1 lie  Go%  - 
eminent  did  its  best.  It  paid  the  cost  of  transporting  the  dollars.  It  discontinued 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of  denominations  less  than  five  dollars.  It  issued 
one,  two  and  five  dollar  silver  certificates,  and  finally  obtained  a circulation  for  the 

smaller  of  these.  i „v.i- 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  surrender  of  large  amounts  of  national  bank 

currencv  at  this  time  made  a place  for  the  new  silver  currency,  so  that  all  the  evil 

effects  of  a silver  coinage  adopted  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  commercial 

Avorld  and  in  antagonism  to  it  were  not  felt.  Under  the  act  of  1878  the 

ment  purchased  291,272,018  ounces  of  silver,  for  which  it  paid  $308,279,260  But  out 

of  it  the  Government  issued  in  coins  376,265,722  silver  dollars.  The  purchases  of 

the  Government  did  not  check  the  rapid  decline  in  tlie  price  of  silver,  as  is  shown 

by  the  following  quotations  of  the  average  London  price  per  ounce  . 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881 
1882 
1883 


52  9-16d.  1884 

511-4d.  1885.. - 

52  1-4d.  1886.... 

51  15-16d.  1 1887- 2 o ’ 

51  13-16d.  ' 1888 - fV 

50  5-8d.  I 1889.... 41  ll-16d. 


The  friends  of  silver  were  not  satisfied.  They  insisted  that  the  Government 
should  do  something  more  for  their  favorite  metal.  On  June  17,  1890,  the  Senate 
passed  a free  coinage  bill  by  a vote  of  42  to  25.  The  House  did  not  concur,  and 
there  was  a compromise  measure  agreed  upon  by  a conference  committee,  whic  i 
became  a law,  known  as  the  Sherman  act.  The  law  required  tlie  monthly  pur- 
chase of  4 500,000  ounces,  and  the  coinage  every  month  of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the 
bullion  so  purchased  until  July  1,  1891.  After  that  bars  were  to  be  coined  for  the 
redemption  of  the  legal  tender  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  act  recited  further  that  it  was  the  “ e.stablislied  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a parity  with  each  othei. 

The  Treasury  purchased  under  the  Sherman  law  168,674,682  ounces  at  a cost  of 
$155,931,002.  At  65  cents  an  ounce  this  bullion  is  worth  $109,538,543  a loss  to  the 
Government  of  $46,393,459* 

The  operation  of  the  Sherman  law  was  quickly  felt.  Although  there  was  no  free 
coinage,  Gresham's  law  began  to  act.  Holders  of  American  securities  became 
alarmed  lest  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  payment  in  silver,  and  a general 
hoarding  and  exportation  of  gold  followed.  The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
crease of  our  exports  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  ; 


$34,526,447 

1888  _ 50,933,460 

1889  - 24,063,074 

1890  - - - ■■■  79,086,581 

1891  76,532,056 

1892  - - - - 79,775,820 

1893  


$344,917,438 


Total 


u 
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Subtract!  ig  imports,  there  was  iu  these  years  a net  loss  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  of  $33(  ,234,403. 

In  the  me  in  time  the  departure  of  gold  was  shown  in  another  way.  In  January, 
1890,  of  the  c istoms  dues  received  by  the  Government  92.6  per  cent,  were  paid  in 
gold  ; in  Dec  ‘.mber  88.3  per  cent,  was  in  gold.  In  December,  1891,  the  amount  of 
gold  receiv'ed  for  customs  dues  had  fallen  to  65.4  per  cent.;  in  January,  1893,  only 
8.9  per  cent,  vas  paid  in  gold ; and  though  the  hoarded  gold  foi’ced  from  the  bank 
vaults  by  the  currency  famine  of  1893  temporarily  swelled  the  gold  receipts  from 
customs,  the  proportion  in  January,  1894,  was  but  17.6  per  cent.;  from  which  it 
rapidly  dwin  lied,  until  in  October  and  November,  1894,  gold  receipts  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  hi  .ve  never  since  been  resumed. 

The  busii  less  distress  which  followed  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our  securities 
and  inevitabl  v in  each  other,  and  in  everything  else  that  usually  commands  the 
respect  of  bu  siness  men,  is  still  upon  us. 


YI. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Congress  was  called  together  in  the  summer  of  1893  for  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
ing the  Sher  nan  act.  After  many  vexatious  delays,  involving  disaster  and  loss  to 
the  business  nterests  of  the  country,  a bill  was  passed  unconditionally  repealing 
the  purchasi  ng  clause  of  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  June  26,  1893,  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  While  the  effect  on  the  monetary 
and  commei  cial  relations  of  India  has  not  been  what  the  authors  of  the  act  ex 
pected,  the  i nmediate  result  was  a panic  in  silver.  The  price  fell  at  once  in  Lon- 
don, reaching  30J^d.,  the  lowest  point  ever  touched  up  to  that  date.  This  was  in 
June.  In  July  the  price  rose  to  32>^d.,  but  in  December  it  was  down  to  31)4d.  in 
London  and  ' 0.250  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York.  From  this  point  it  continued  to  de- 
cline until  ill  March,  1894,  it  reached  27d.  in  London,  equivalent  to  80.59187  per  fine 
omice— the  Ic  west  recorded  price.  Since  the  latter  date  there  have  been  several  recover- 
ies and  subse  pient  declines.  Silver  is  now  (August  15, 1896)  selling  at  about  30  5-8d. 
in  London,  ai  d $0,675  in  New  York.  In  the  mean  time  the  jiroduction  of  gold  has 
enormously  ii  icreased.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1893  it  was  tlie  largest  known  in  the 
liistorv  of  go  d mining,  the  output  being  valued  at  $157,287,000.  But  the  gold  output 
for  1894  exc  leded  that  of  1893  by  some  $23,000,000— making  it  alone  more  than 
equal  in  valu ; to  the  combined  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  year  prior  to  1865  ; 
while  the  lat  ist  estimates  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  indicate  a product  of  over 
$200,000,00(  in  1895.  In  other  words,  the  world  will  soon  have  as  much  gold  as  a 
basis  of  viiU  i as  it  had  of  both  gold  and  silver  together  in  the  days  before  the  act  of 
1873  was  paf  sed,  before  Germany  was  on  a gold  basis,  and  when  the  Latin  Union  was 
trvino-  to  kee  > the  two  unequal  metals  in  parity. 

VII. 

A CENTURY’S  STRUGGLE  NOW  ENDED. 

These  d ivelopments  raise  the  point  as  to  whether  the  whole  question  of 
bimetallism,  as  compared  with  a single  standard  either  of  gold  or  silver,  is 
not  being  ss  tisfactorily  answered  by  the  course  of  events  outside  of  legislation. 
Whatever  n ay  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  periods,  when  governments  were 
comparative  y isolated,  but  practically,  omnipotent  in  influencing  trade  con- 
ditions with  n their  respective  boundaries,  the  developments  of  the  last  half 
century — in  breaking  down  international  barriei's,  in  the  increasing  dependence 
of  governm  ;nts  upon  the  conditions  of  finance  and  commerce,  in  the  un- 
exampled development  of  international  as  compared  with  local  coacerns — have 
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uractically  arrived  at  a point  where  laws  are  as  powerless  to  affect  the  tides  o 
commerce  as  are  imaginary  boundary  lines  to  limit  the 

natural  relations  of  the  territories  through  which  they  run  In  othei  ^ o , 
the  essential  matters  of  currency,  commerce  has  become  all-powerful.  Fiom  no 
ntlTomL  of  legislation  are  two-either  so  to  adapt  the  administrative  functions 
;"governme^^^  as  fo  effectuate  the  rapidly  developing  unwritten  law  of  conimerce 
and  thus  to  keep  a people  at  the  very  forefront  of  civilization  ; or,  either  to  refuse 
thus  to  serve  it,  or  to  obstruct  it  in  serving  itself,  thereby  keeping  it  at  an  increas- 

irTs,' thlrff^^^^  not  to  legislative  but  to  commercial  development  that  we 
must  look  for  the  signs  which  are  to  frame  our  expectations.  These  are  marked 

nniform  in  su2*ff8stion.  , ^ 

Fittv  years  ago  the  world's  aggregate  of  coined  money,  silver  and  gold, 

probably  i fair  supply  for  commerce  a-s  it  then  existed, 

of  supply  rjid  demand  for  coin  currency  has  been  vitally  affected  bj  three  factors. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  communication,  greater  since  1840  than 
from  tiie  time  of  Abraham  to  that  date,  and  the  later  corresponding  development 
of  commelw  expedients ; which  have  reduced  the  absolute  amount  of  co.n  neces- 

iQrv  for  a eriven  amount  of  exchanges. 

^ (o  ) Discoveries  of  new  deposits  and  cheapening  of  gold  and  silver  production 
in  Ai:;irica,TusL.alia  and  Africa ; which  have  been  such  in  the  last  half  century  as 
to  add  to  our  supply  of  these  metals  a greater  amount  than  had  been  secu 

in  a thousand 

as  a basis  for  currencv  has  been  renounced  by  one  nation  after  another. 

OfTourse  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a comparatively  inde- 
structible product,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  the  world  s stock  on  hand  is  so  giea 
to  permit  its  value  to  be  affected  but  slowly  by  any  increase  in  the  annual 
nroduction  But,  even  after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  during  the 
Earlier  part  of  the  last  half  century,  while  the  first  and  second  of  the  abo%  e sug- 
ge^ed  !mUs  were  in  more  active  operation  than  was  the  third,  the  actual  result 
was  the  inevitable  one.  The  demand  for  gold  and  silver  decreased  greatlj  %Men 
compared  with  their  rapidly  increasing  supply,  and  both  were  cheapened  ^^hen 
compared  with  the  price  of  labor,  measured  by  the  product  in  any  direction  of  a 

D^g  JhehLfuve^^^  year-,  nowever,  the  third  factor  has  come  so  rapidly 

to  the  front  that  the  civilized  world  (practically  the  whole  world  so  far  as  ^encerns 
commercial  conditions)  is  now  conducting  its  business  upon  the  basis  Oh  ,old 

^^“""as  a consequence-though  it  is  in  large  measure  masked  by  coincident 
development  of  production  and  transport  facilities-there  has  resulted,  if  not  an 
arsoll  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  at  least  a decided  check  to  its  deprecia- 
tion when  cLipared  with  that  of  labor,  to  which  the  experience  of  the  piecedmg 
quarter  centurv  had  accustomed  us.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  ingenui  y and 
Research  that  had  been  lavished  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  decide  whethu 
e-oki  has  appreciated  It  is  certain,  however,  that  as  compared  with  any  measure 
o?human  eLrt  its  price  has  not  of  late  depreciated  at  anything  like  the  rate  either 
of  its  own  depreciation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  ti  > j eais  epoc  i,  oi 
depreciation  which  has  so  generally  characterized  other  products  of  industi  5 

' Were  this  all,  there  might  be  a serious  question-especially  in  lew  of  the 
universal  enmeshment  in  debt  of  individuals,  municipalities  and  nations--as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  comparative  appreciation  of  gold  should  be  tolerated  ; and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  course  of  events  assures  a solution  which,  apparently,  \^e 
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confidently  expect  without  taking  the  responsibility  of  intei-meddling  with  matters 
beyond  our  eontrol. 

The  muvement,  which  commenced  in  earnest  as  nearly  as  may  be  one 
hundred  y<  ai’s  ago,  for  the  discarding  of  silver  as  a money  metal,  is  now  prao 
tically  con  plete,  having  circled  the  commercial  globe.  Its  incalculable  force 
in  tending  steadily  to  depress  the  price  of  silver  and  appreciate  that  of  gold  is, 
therefore,  ] practically  spent ; and  we  are  relegated,  as  a basis  for  calculation  as 
to  the  futui  e,  to  the  effect  of  the  other  causes  noted,  both  of  which  are  still  in  full 
operation.  Commercial  developments  are  still  lessening  the  amount  of  metal 
required  to  facilitate  a given  quantity  of  exchanges  ; and  the  annual  production  of 
gold  has  of  late  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  promise  for  the  year  1896  a greater  out- 
put of  that  metal  alone  than  of  both  combined  during  any  four  years  before  1850. 
Indeed,  the  rate  of  increase  of  gold  production  during  the  last  two  years— due  ap- 
parently to  causes  which  must  continue  until  the  world’s  supply  of  gold  shall  be 

materially  increased  from  its  present  proportion  to  the  demand  therefor— has 
been  such  1 hat,  if  continued  until  1900,  it  will  have  added,  in  gold  alone,  to  our 
stock  of  p -ecious  metals,  during  this  decade,  more  than  the  production  of  both 

silver  and  j :old  for  any  ten  years  previous  to  1890. 

It  seen  s,  therefore,  clear,  first,  that  the  last  quarter  centuiy  has  been  that  in 
which  has  ‘ulminated  a world-wide  movement  to  displace  silver  and  appreciate, 
comparati’  ely,  the  commercial  value  of  gold  ; that  the  operation  of  this  cause  is 
not  mereh  practically  at  an  end,  but  that  its  workings  have  coincided  with  and 
set  in  moti  )n  compensating  forces ; as  a result  of  which  the  value  of  gold  must 
henceforth  steadily  depreciate,  as  a consequence  of  the  steadily  increasing  propor- 
tion which  its  supply  from  this  time  on  will  bear  to  the  world’s  demand  for  its 

use even  issuming  that  the  world’s  finances  are  hereafter  to  be  conducted  upon  a 

strictly  mo  aometallic  basis — that  of  gold. 
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